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Success in Window Gardening: 
— very ring of the name of Window Gardening is pleasant, and suggests hosts of 
beautiful parlor gardens, with the ivy twining around the edges of the window 
sash, or on a stand in front of the pane, is a pot of geraniums, and over all hangs a 


basket filled with drooping plants. We are glad to see so encouraging a growth of 
taste for plants, and esteem it among the most useful of home pleasures ; nothing can 
exceed a genuine love for flowers. 

There are a few items which every cultivator will do well to bear in mind. Much 
that is essential to success in the indoor culture of plants must be learned from expe- 
rience, and can be learned in no other way. One great mistake is in a wrong choice 
of the soil; many often suppose that any soil will do, hence, especially in cities and 
villages, they are often apt to choose soil from the back yard, unfit for its needs, 
being either too dry, devoid of fertilizing material, or already exhausted by continual 
draughts from the numerous roots of the plants around. The best, and in fact only soil, 
should be a compost of loam, one part ; sand, one part; leaf mould, one part; and 
well decayed cow manure, a fourth part. The use of the sand is to assist drainage ; 
the proportions of the manure may be varied according to the needs of the plant. 
Ivies, for instance, need:a rich soil, but bulbs generally need little or none, pure sand 
being much the best for the last, which should never come in contact with manure. 
The sand should be well mixed with the compost. In the bottom of évery vessel, 
box or basket, there should be laid a few bits of broken crockery for the more perfect 
flow and drainage of surplus water. Most vessels have holes in the bottom also, but 
in hanging baskets this cannot be expected, so the crockery must take its place. 

In selecting your plants, you had best purchase from a florist until you have 
become more familiar with the modus operandi of propagation. Select plants of good 
short-jointed, stocky habits, with leaves of healthy look; large specimens are not 
desirable; it is better to get those plants which are well started, and are growing 
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2 Success in Window Gardening. 


finely, and then let them develop gradually. There is a very remarkable difference 
among florists in the raising of plauts. Many seem to grow only for the sake of say- 
ing they have so big a quantity, while regardless of quality; others pay more atten- 
tion to the need of maintaining a good reputation, hence send out nothing but well 
grown specimens, until their business becomes too large for their popularity, and then 
they too grow slack, and are glad to send off anything. Usually beginners, i. e., 
young florists, anxious to win a good name, can be found most anxious to please, and 
careful to send only good plants; but many of the old favorite dealers do not yet 
forget the principles ef good quality, which after all are the only safeguards to help 
@ man maintain a good business. When you have got your new plants, be careful of 
too sudden a change from the old quarters to the new. This hasty transition is very 
trying to plants; the hot, dry air of the living room, is a severe test upon any plant 
brought from the cool outer air, or the moist atmosphere of the florist’s greenhouse. 
It would be best that this change should be gradual. Just bring them indoors, and 
place them in a room without a fire for a short time. If you have a light, dry cellar, 
this will be a good place, if not liable to frost. Here they need only moderate 
watering ; after a short time they can be transferred te the window; here they must 
enjoy plenty of light; in mild weather, pull down the upper window and ventilate 
the air; keep their foliage free from dust and insects; wash them with a sponge, and 
syringe the plants with a good supply of water once a day. If the water soaks away 
in the soil rapidly, then it is in good condition. Never water when the soil is already 
full of moisture ; never water at midday, or when the sun is shining. 

Avoid very high temperatures, and also guard against low ones; a temperature of 
sixty to seventy degrees in the day, equable and uniform, is a good medium, but at 
night it should range from forty to fifty degrees. Beware of the danger of frost. 
Many housekeepers, in letting their fires go out at night, often forget their plants, 
and in the morning awake to find a sudden change of weather, frost on the window 
pane, and their plants tipped also. 

The only safe plan is to throw newspapers over the plants between them and the 
window. 

All plants suitable for greenhouses, needing much heat, should be avoided for 
ordinary parlor culture; only the more simple plants that can be easily managed 
should be used; a list of them will be given shortly. But such plants as Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Daphne, Yellow Jessamine, Oxalis, Fuchsias, are always desirable and 
easily managed. 

The design of a Window Garden we give in our frontispiece this month, is one 
actually in use. The bow window is about six feet wide and three feet deep. A 
double stand has been made to fill it up, and the boxes inside are lined with zine, 
filled with compost, and covered with moss. A wire frame work is placed in front 
for ornament, and from the center and sides rises an archway of wire whereon are 
growing some climbing vines. The plants placed in these boxes are Madeira Vine, 
Maurandias, Mexican Cobea, Calla Lilies, Roses, Carnations, Fuchsias, Amaranths, 
Coleus, Begonias. 

The hanging vase over the center arch contains a plant of the Coliseum Ivy. On a 
bracket just at the edge of the window sashes, is a dish of ferns. At the left hand 
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The Central Park. 8 


is a hanging basket filled with moss, and plants of the Oxalis and tradescantia; 
another basket at the right contains the Ice plant, as well as the tradescantia. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the little garden is a constant glory, and probably 
its cost would not exceed $25 for plants and all—an amount so moderate that it 
might be afforded by every one of taste. 


The Central Park. 


A COMPLETE change has been made in the management of this most celebrated 
and admired of American parks. All the Ring Commissioners, officers, and 
employees have been dismissed ; a new Board has been elected in the interests of a 
true and judicious reform, of which Henry G. Stebbins is president. All useless 
attachés and laborers have been displaced ; and best of all, we are glad to note the 
re-appointment of Messrs. Olmstead, Vaux & Co., as Consulting and Supervising 
Architects and Landscape Gardeners. 

‘Prof. Robert Deneckes, formerly of the King’s Gardens, at Berlin Prussia, has been 
appointed in charge of the Department of Landscape Gardening and Conservatories, 
a gentleman of rare experience and taste, whose skill will help render the park more 
than ever a source of satisfaction to those lovers of rural taste who wish to see our 
beautiful park managed on correct principles and with careful judgment. The repu- 
tation and experience of Mr. Olmstead will be a good guarantee to the public that 
a dignified standard will be maintained in the plans for laying out and improving all 
the grounds and the construction of new designs of rustic architecture. Mr. Andrew 
H. Green, Comptroller of the city, is still a member of the Board. 

We would suggest to the department, in future plans, to devote some one or more 
portions to the display of flowers, or plants of ornamental foliage. 

Were a good location selected, say of five or ten acres, devoted especially to orna- 
mental gardening, we believe it could be made the most unique object of beauty in 
the entire park, attracting the greatest crowds, and delighting every one. 

Suppose a very fine conservatory were erected, whose architectural characteristics 
should be very handsome, then display around this fancy flower beds, intermingled 
with flowering shrubs, plants of ornamental foliage, garden arbors, etc., it would be 
a feature of rare value. 

Very many striking effects could be produced by the use of subtropical plants; 
indeed it would be quite appropriate to have a ‘‘ Subtropical Garden” as well as an 
“Arboretum,” where the casual visitor can form some idea of the wealth of foliage 
of semi-tropical regions south of us. 

The taste of our people is advancing so rapidly in its passion for flowers and floral 
decorations, that we believe the Department of Parks can judiciously allow some 
moderate space to gratify our citizens who do not often see flower gardening on a 
grand scale. . 





Home Gardens. 


Home Gardens. 
EDITORIAL GOSSIP. 
The Pampas Grass. 

AKE room in your lawns or gardens this coming spring for a tufty little spot of the 
Pampas Grass. We are glad to see tbe different varieties of ornamental grasses 
suitable for ordinary culture becoming more popular, for, to our taste, a column of 
gracefully bending grasses, on either side of a path, or in the center of a grass plat, 
has a much richer and more natural appearance than a vase of any pattern, however 
rich. The Erianthus Ravenna is a great acquisition, and yet we must not forget our 
old favorite the Gynerium Argenteum. We might liken it, in its habit of growth, to 
a huge tuft of orchard grass, only larger and more majestic. Cast your eye upon it 
when it waves gently in the passing wind, and you can realize something of its value 
for decorative purposes. From the root springs up a growth of coarse, sharp leaves, 
about three to four feet long, which rise up straightly for about half their height, then 
bend outward in a marked and graceful curve. From the center of this tuft, rise the 
tall stalks, one from each crown, to the height of about seven feet, their top decorated 
with sprays or plumes of delicate feathery appearance, having a silvery or glossy hue. 

One great argument for their use as lawn decorations, is the fact that these flowers 
or plumes retain their bloom for along time. North of lat. 40° the root is tender and 
will not stand the winter, and must be either protected by a covering of straw or re- 
moved and kept in the cellar. The plants can be easily dug up, as the roots are very 
numerous, aud will hold the earth pretty closely together ; after digging them up, set 
them in large tubs and cover with sand; any cellar or outhouse, where the atmos- 
phere is not too dry or too cold, will keep them well, and here the roots will remain 
dormant. 

Year after year the roots will, of course, grow larger, and the spaciousness of their 
accommodation must be increased. 

Beginners will do well to remember that these plants require age before they will 
develop strong flowering habits. For instance, a young plant will not amount to much 
until two or three years old, then when full grown, it will toss in the air scores of its 
silvery plumes, to please every one. The temperature of our summers seems to be 
very suitable for them, as they are of a semi-tropical character, and natives of the 
plains of South America. They need a moderate degree of moisture, but after once 
well transplanted to a permanent place on the lawn, they are of little or no trouble. 


Quinces, 

Occasionally this subject receives a stirring ventilation in the papers, and with 
justice, for the “‘ decline of the quince” seems to be as marked in the annals of hor- 
ticulture as the rise of strawberries and other small fruits. Where are the handsome 
golden apples we used to gather every autumn from the country gardens of twenty 
er forty years ago ? 

Good quinces are now so scarce, that ¢ bushel of good, large, sound{quinces, with- 
out a blemish, will sel) for six cents apiece, and even gnarly, half-decayed specimens 





flome Gardens. 


will average double the price of apples or peaches. Why does not some one, of a 
careful turn of mind, forsaking the beaten path of fever for strawberries, cranberries, 
pears and peaches, study the characteristics of the quince, and learn its needs of soil 
and climate, and then follow them up by planting a good orchard ? 

There are only a few essentials worthy of note to be observed. The quince is a 
very rich grower, z.e. needs a soil which is very well fertilized with natural material ; 
then it thrives best in a cool, moist location ; it does not demand hardly to be placed 
in standing water, but must be where its roots can reach water or moisture through- 
out the growing season. Usually our best living and bearing trees are found in the 
edges of our gardens, close to the wall, where, with a wide spread of branches close 
to the ground, th-y have all the room they need to themselves, and no other crop 
can extract the nutrition of the soil. But, alas, the cultivator forgets to give them a 
good annual dressing of manure or wood mould, he takes no pains to clear out the 
worms from the trunks—and so the row of quinces soon runs down. 

We see no reason why an orchard of quinces, as well planted, trained, manured and 
wormed, might not become as profitable as one of dwarf pears. 

Some of the most successful quince tre2s-we ever knew, grew on the banks of a 
running stream of water, and even the roots were imbedded in grass—hence a moist 


location is imperative. 
Dwarf Apples. 


The general opinion is that dwarf apples do not pay. Certainly it is the case tha 
results are,not as large as the amateur expected. The strongest growing trees are 
usually found upon the Doucain stock, but for average gardens the Paradise is much 
the best. These take up but little room, can be easily trained, either as cordons or 
on a trellis, and will usually bear every year some very fine specimens of fruit—not a 
large quantity, however. We have never yet seen on trees of the Doucain stock, a 
peck of apples, although the tree itself will have a head fully 15 feet in diameter, 


and ten feet high. 
The Daphne Odorata, 


What a gem this is for the parlor garden (for at this season of the year the home 
garden is indoors), and we are glad to see its beauty thus mentioned by a cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman : 

‘For two months they have been diffusing their fragrance through my apartments, 
and probably will continue to do so for several weeks more, Receiving almost no 
care at all, they flourish in spite of neglect; sometimes without water for more than 
a week, and the thermometer ranging from sixty down to the freezing point; still 
they maintain their equanimity and bloom on. Slight frost does not materially 
injure them, neither is sunshine indispensable. My plants, about three feet high, 
have beca without a glance of sun during the blooming season. In fact the common 
mistake is too much care in their management, especially in regard to heat. The 
air of a sitting-room is too warm for the health of this plant, if long confined to it, 
A low temperature is requisite, while at the same time it prolongs the blooming sea- 


son several weeks.” 
‘Lawns. 


The rich, velvety appearance of our lawns comes only from close cutting. We are 
glad to find that lawn mowers have really become fashionable. And it is sonsidered 
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6 A New Amaranthus. 


now part of a fashionable day’s programme to first take a morning ‘constitutional ”’ 
in pushing or pulling the lawn mower over the grass in summer. We notice that 


-many beginners do not prepare their surface smoothly enough. It is really an art 


to lay out a lawn of either large or small extent, with such accuracy and fitness that 
tbere shall be no hollow or hillock in the grand sweep of a broad lawn. A heavy 
roller does most of the business, and smooths down many a rough place, but severe 
inequalities of surface are removed only by the spade. Keep your lawn well covered 
every winter with a good top dressing of well rotted manure, and in the spring take 
your little beetle, or fork or rake, and beat to pieces all the coarse stuff left in sight. 
The grass thus enriched by the washings of the early rains, will start up early, and 
long before the time for your trees or shrubs to flower, you have a carpet of green, 
worth more than all the rest. 
Flowering Shrubs. 

Of all the plants which add to the charms of a country place, none seems to us 
more effective than the free use of flowering shrubs. To a great extent they may 
take the place of either trees or flowers, a happy half-way mean between the two. 
Do not forget then, friends, in your spring planting, to plant early, for they are early 
buds of bloom. Do you want a list of the best? Here it is: 

Deutzia gracilis. Ribes Gordoni. 

” scabra. Forsythei viridissima. 
Spireea Douglassii. Prunus triloba. 

“«  prunifolia. Cydonia Japonica. 

“rosea. Philadelphus grandiflorus. 
Amygdalus pumila. Viburnum lantanoides. 
Cornus Maculata variegata. Weigela rosea. 


— 


A New Amaranthus. 
A VERY novel variety of the Amaranth family has been exhibited, in England, 
the past two or three seasons, under the name of the Amaranthus Salicifolius 
(Hort. Veitchii), by the well known house of Veitch & Sons. 

Its habit of growth is so striking, and character so novel, that many of the expe- 
rienced English gardeners hardly know what it is; as the Gardener’s Chronicle says : 
‘**Tt may be an Amaranthus; at present we have no means of telling what it is. 
Perhaps, like Iresine Lindeni of the gardens, which is certainly not an Iresine, this 
may not be an Amaranthus. But then, what to call it, that’s the question.” 

The plant is described as being an annual, of pyramidal growth, two or three feet 
high. The leaves are from five to seven inches long, by one-quarter inch in width. 
The color, in the young state, is of a bronzy green, which changes, as the plant gains 
age and vigor, into a bright orange-red color. Was introduced from the Philippine 
Island, by the late Mr. J. G. Veitch. 

A correspondent of an English Horticultural journal thus expresses his admiration 
for it: 

“ Permit me to add my testimony to the beauty and grace of this charming plant 





Amaranthus Salicifolius. 
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8 Grapes in the West. 


I happened to drop in at South Kensington when it made its début, and it so fascinated 
me that I had eyes for little else at that gathering of good things. My first impres- 
sion was——Well, Celosias must have progressed marvellously since I left off growing 
them on account of their inveterate tendency to hark back to tufted Cockscombs. 
With this stock, there is nothing to equal them. As I approached these ple is, 
‘'These never can be Celosias!’ rose to my lips, before I had the pleasure of reading 
Amaranthus salicifolius. No cut or colored plate, no, nor mere description, can do 
justice to the full merits of this plant. Whatever place it may take in the flower 
and sub-tropical garden—and that will be very high, if it proves sufficiently hardy 
for out-door work—no plant can equal it for conservatory. table, room, or vase fur- 
ishing. It is no exaggeration to add, that I believe those long, drooping branches, 
so rich in color and graceful in form, will mark a new era in the furnishing of tall 
stands, epergnes, etc., with cut flowers. I trust it may be offered at such prices that 
every garden in 1872 may be ws up with the brilliance and dressed with the 
grace of this charming novelty.” 

The seed of this new Amaranthus has been introduced into this country, and will 
be announced, we suppose, in due time. 

The American climate is well adapted to the growth of all Amaranths, being warm 
and dry. Usually these Amaranths do best in soil somewhat light, and in a dry sea- 
son. The Amaranthus Bicolor Ruber, introduced last season, does not seem to have 
met with a very favorable reception here. Most of the seeds prove uatrue, or nothing 
more than the ordinary A. Bicolor. 
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Grapes in the West. 


RAPE raising is at present an extensive business in the West, and wine making 
promises to become proportionately so before long. Our grape growers look 
somewhat hopelessly into the future. Grapes have sold at such dow figures as to pay 
less than ordinary farm crops, and the worst about them is, that for a large portion 
of the crop there was no sale whatever. A greater proportion of the crop than ever 
before has, accordingly, been worked up into wine; but as our wine makers are, as 
yet, very inexperienced novices, the product of their skill is hardly more saleable than 
the grape pure and simple. It seems to me, that now is the time for wine factories 
to be started in the West. Grapes (Concord), perfectly ripe, and capable of pro- 
ducing a good article, will pretty certainly sell at two cents a pound, or less, next 
year. I believe that, at that rate, an almost incredible quantity could be contracted 
for in the upper Mississippi Valley alone (above Burlington and Keokuk). At two 
cents a pound for grapes, wine can be manufactured at fifty cents a gallon, with a fair 
profit to the manufacturer. At that rate, it should be worth the attention of enter- 
prising capitalists, who could clear a handsome profit by buying the raw wine and 
working it up into sparkling wines. If this is not done, it is inevitable that our 
Western vineyards will prove less profitable in the future than common meadows or 
cornfields. E. 
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Ohio State Horticultural Society. 


BY M. B. BATEHAM. 


TIE annual meeting of this Society was held November 22-24, at Milford, 
Clermont .county, fourteen miles from Cincinnati. This location is in the 
midst of one of the finest fruit districts in the State, and the meeting was well 
attended by the practical orchardists of that region, with a sprinkling of well known 
horticulturists from other parts of the State. 

The display of fruits on the tables was quite good, especially of apples. Most of 
these were remarkable for their high color, and the early maturity of the late winter 
varieties. Among the collections deserving notice, Dr. J. A. Warder, President of 
the Society, had 68 varieties; Mr. Geo. Park, of Parksville, Missouri, exhibited 17 
varieties ; and J. Truitt, of Quincy, Ky., 18 varieties, and also quite a lot of second 
growth apples, from one-third to one-half grown, from trees that blossomed the second 
time after the late frost in May. Many new and rare apples were found in these col- 
lections ; but little time was found for their discussion. But few pears were on 
exhibition, and only two or three samples of grapes. 

Of vegetables there were but few, excepting potatoes, of which there was a large 
display, common and sweet, embracing nearly all the approved varieties, and some 
new and valuable seedlings. Of these, the most noticeable were several handsome 
varieties grown from seed of the Early Rose, by G. W. Campbell, of Delaware, O. ; 
one of which, on trial in several different soils and localities, is found to be of late 
maturity, fine size and quality, and enormously productive. 

The evening exercises, on the first day of the meeting, were enlivened by good 
music, and a large attendance of ladies, as well qs gentlemen, of Milford. 

An address of welcome was given, on the part of the people of that county, by 
Rev. T. J. Melish. It was full of good points and fun. This was handsomely 
acknowledged by President Warder, who then gave his annual address, consisting of 
a review of the past year, with practical deductions, and good suggestions for the 
future. 

Geology end Horticulture. Prof. Ortans, of the State Geological Survey, being 
present, favored the Society with an impromptu and very instructive lecture on the 
geology of that region, and the origin and nature of the different classes of soils, 
their adaptedness to fruit culture, etc. He was requested to write out the substance 
of the lecture for publication in the transactions of the Society. 

Reports were given from half a dozen or more local Horticultural Societies, most 
of them showing gratifying progress. Several of them had been working very suc- 
cessfully on the social plan, holding meetings monthly, at the houses or grounds of fruit 
growers or farmers, with a basket dinner, or picnic, affording interesting occupation 
for the ladies. The plan was commended to all similar societies. 

Mr. G. W. Campbell gave an interesting report of his attendance, as delegate, at 
the mecting of the American Pomological Society at Richmond, and the exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, at Philadelphia, in September last. 

Forest tree culture, was the topic of a half hour’s discourse, by President Warder, 
on the second day of the meeting—showing, that the planting and preservation of 
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forests was a matter of much importance to the people of Ohio, as well as those 
of the prairie States of the West. Prof. J. H. Klippart, of the State Board of 
Agriculture, followed on the same subject, giving statistics of the rate of the destruc- 
tion of forests in Ohio for some years past. 

Ad interim reports were given by members of the Committees from different parts 
of the State, respecting the fruit crops and other matters of interest to the Society. 

Immense grape crops. The reports from the Lake Shore district, represented the 
grape crop of that region as large beyond all precedent, and the prices of the fruit 
in the markets too low for the interests of growers, but very favorable for the.con- 
sumers. Col. Richmond, of Sandusky, said all the wine cellars were filled to their 
utmost capacity with Catawba, most of the finest quality, and yet a great many good 
grapes were ungathered. From all the information that could be gathered, it was 
found that ten or twelve thousand tons of grapes had been sold from the Sandusky 
district (including the islands), and about one million gallons of wine made. The 
price realized for the fruit was from two to four cents per pound. Judge Phillips, of 
Berlin, said he had twelve tons of grapes from three and a half acres of vines. 
Other instances were given, of still larger yields. It was the general belief, that 
many vineyards would be seriously injured for the future by the excessive crops of 
this season. 

On varieties of grapes, there was not much discussion. Mr. Campbell reported 
more favorably than last year on the Walter, Eumelan and Iona, and was much 
pleased with the Croton. 

Aphis in grape roots. Mr. Campbell had made some investigations as to the cause 
of little knots or bulbs often found on the young grape roots, and had discovered in 
them a kind of aphis, or plant louse, resembling the Phillozera vittata, or leaf gall 
louse—and, in his opinion, it is the same identical insect that causes the mischief on 
both leaf and root. 

A large plum orchard. Mr. H. Baily, of Chillicothe, in speaking of horticultural 
matters in that section, said he had planted a plum orchard of 2,600 trees—of Shrop- 
shire Damson—and he was of the belief that this would prove a more profitable 
investment than any other of the fruit kind which he could adopt. He raised all his 
own trees, and propagated them in rathera novel way—grafting them on young seedling 
peach roots, thus securing a sure and rapid growth, then planting them in orchard 
the following year, and setting the collars so deep that the grafts can take root above 
the jointure, as he believes most of them will do. 

** What about the Curculio?”’ 

Mr. Baily said he did not believe the insects would appear in sufficient force to 
materially lessen the crop, in so large an orchard, with the trees bearing as abun- 
dantly as they were inclined todo. He thought there would be plums enough for 
them all, and still as many left as the trees ought to ripen. But if the Turkish 
army should prove too numerous, he would contrive, some way, to give them battle. 

(The Society are expecting to hold a meeting at Chillicothe next summer, and 
much interest will be felt to visit the grounds of Mr. Baily.) 

‘* Floriculture for the Million,” was the title of an address by Mr. M. B. Bateham, 
Secretary of the Society, the main points of which were: the beneficial influence of 
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the taste for flowers, and of their general cultivation, as a means of making our 
rural homes more beautiful and attractive, and thus counteract, in some degree, the 
spirit of discontent and unrest so prevalent among farmers and their families, and 
that excessive thirst for wealth and display which is alluring so many farmers’ sons 
and daughters from their quiet country homes to the fascinations and dangers of a 
city life. He spoke encouragingly of the manifest increase of floriculture during the 
past few years, in all parts of the country, for which he said praise is mainly due to 
the floral seedsmen, who were giving special attention to the sending of flower seeds 
of good quality, by mail, and publishing attractive catalogues, or “‘ Floral Guides,” 
furnishing to the millions the fullest information about the different flowers and their 
cultivation. 

Mr. B. then spoke of some of the common mistakes of beginners in the laying out 
and planting of dooryards and flower gardens, and in the planting and culture of flowers. 
Col. Richmond and Judge Phillips followed with remarks on the same general sub- 
ject, recommending everybody to cultivate flowers. 

Painesville, Ohio. 
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Dissolving Bones. 


Y mode of doing this is very simple and very effective. I have a large water- 
tight hogshead standing out-doors, near the kitchen. Inthe spring I cover the 
bottom about six inches deep with dry soil. On this I put a layer of bones of about 
the same depth, and cover them entirely with unleached ashes. On these another 
layer of bones, then ashes, and so on till the hogshead is full. I leave it then 
exposed to the rains all summer and winter, until the next spring. Then, on removing 
the contents of the hogshead, I find nearly all the bones so soft that they will crumble 
to powder under a very slight pressure, and, mixed with the ashes and the soil, they 
give me a nice little pile of most valuable manure, ready for immediate use. Any 
of the bones not sufficiently subdued, I return to the hogshead again for another 
twelve months slumber. In this way I have had no difficulty in transforming all the 
bones I can get into bone meal. I buy them directly from the butcher at a dollara 


hundred pounds, for the purpose of turning them thus into manure, and consider them 
the cheapest fertilizer I can obtain. 
Reading, Mass. W. H. W. 


Wachusett (Thornless) Blackberry. 


HAVE fruited this new and highly-lauded variety for two years. It is not entirely 
but only comparatively thornless. The fruit is small, and in no way superior, 
that I can discover, to the common blackberry of the woods and fields. If any body 
wants my plants, I will be very much obliged to him if he will come and get them, 
as I am anxious to put something worth growing in their place. 
Reading, Mass. W. H. W. 
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Plants for Flowering in the Shade. 


N acquaintance commenced planting a flower garden fifteen years ago, by cutting 
circular and elliptical beds in the green lawn, and for several years had a beau- 
tiful display of brilliant flowers. The trees, mostly evergreen, with some that were 
deciduous, which surrounded the garden, and occasionally were interspersed through 
it, have now grown up twenty feet high or more, and shade the flower beds so much 
that they have lost their former brilliancy, and some of them are entirely crowded 
out with shade. The owner is not willing io destroy these trees, and he inquires if 
there are not many plants which will flower freely under their shade, so that he may 
have both shade and floral beauty. 

We suggest to him to make his grounds a place for native ornamental plants. All 
that grow and bloom in the woods, will grow and bloom under the shade of his trees. 
Some of the finest, gems of the floral world may still be found in their native locali- 
ties—and they are worth the effort to preserve and retain them, now that they are 
gradually retreating with the disappearance of our native forests. They may be 
taken up at any time after they have ceased to grow. Some, like the Hepatica, may 
be found readily by their leaves; others, like the phloxes and lilies, are soon lost by 
the dying down of their stems, and the places should be marked by sticks while they 
are in bloom, so that the roots may be found and dug up a few weeks afterwards. 
Now is the time to commence marking for such a collection, and it may be continued 
the summer through. In the meantime, prepare beds for their reception ; some will 
grow in common or thin soil—such, for example, as are found on knolls and the sides 
of ravines. Others, like the Cypripediums and Orchis fimbriata, which grow in 
rather moist or peaty localities, should have deep beds of leaf mold for their reception. 

Every person who has a taste for botany and for our beautiful native flowers, will 
know where and what to look for. But we may mention a few, among the many 
which may be chosen as samples :—Hepatica triloba, Claytonica virginica, Erythro- 
nium, Trilium grandiflorum, Lilium Philadelphicum, Epigea repens, Anemone thal- 
ictroides, Sanguinaria, Phlox divaricata, Viola Canadensis, &c. Those that are 
small should be placed by themselves, or mingled with other small kinds. To these 
may be added some of our fine cultivated plants which grow well in shade, as for ex- 
ample the Auricula and pansies. Native shrubs, as the Azalea and Rhododendrons 
would add to the effect ; and on suitable soils the Kalmia would make a fine display. 
We have seen a striking effect produced by interspersing bushes of the Rhododendron 
catawbiense among the trees and undergrowth of a natural plantation. We cannot 
conceive of any finer effect than that produccd by a brilliant profusion of native flow- 
ers, skillfully managed and growing under the dense shade of a door-yard or lawn 
plantation.—Country Gentleman. 


The Variegated-Leaved Sycamore. 

This is at present one of the best trees with variegated foliage. It is a vigorous 
grower, of symmetrical habit, and the variegation is very distinct. It is adapted to 
plant in groups with trees having dark colored foliage, and in this way produces a 
rich contrast. A good many, if not the greater portion of our variegated trees suffer 
from the sun—the leaves in many cases being entirely destroyed. This Sycamore 

_endures the sun well.—W. C. B. in Rural Home. 





Some of the Newer Grapes. 


Some of the Newer Grapes. 


BY B. HATHAWAY, LITTLE PRAIRIE RONDE, MICH. 


N a season like the present, when this fruit is so abundant, and-of so uniform excel- 
lence, it may not be safe to presume that the promise so many of our newer varie- 
ties have shown will be ultimately sustained. Still, it may be well to make notes 
of their performance for this year, if only for the aid they may render in making a 
final judgment. 
Arnold’s Hybrids. 

These grapes fruited this year with me for the first. I had seen so many dispar- 
aging accounts of them—some parties going so far as to say that they were not worth 
gathering—that I had made up my mind beforehand they would prove worthless, 
When, however, they ripened their fruit, I found it of so marked a character, and so 
good in quality, as compared to several of our leading varieties, that I shall watch 
their further trial with considerable interest. 

While I am compelled to make some reservations in praising these grapes, and 
whether or not any of them will prove of standard value, I consider them remarka- 
ble, as showing a capacity for amelioration and improvement not generally supposed 
to inhere in the Vitis Cordifolia or Frost Grape. 


The Brent. 


The objectionable point in this grape is its small size, being no larger than the 
Clinton—its maternal parent. It, however, ripens early, and while it retains some- 
thing of the Frost Grape flavor, itis very sweet and pleasant. 


The Conada. 
Though somewhat like the foregoing, this grape is distinct in plant, and the fruit 
is larger, and of a more decided, aromatic and sprightly flavor. 


The Cornucopia. 

This variety has remarkable vigor, and the most hea'thy foliage of them all. In 
this, as in all the others, the Clinton flavor is very noticeable, but so ameliorated and 
interblended with that of its foreign parent as to be altogether agreeable. 

I should not hesitate to pronounce this the finest grape in the collection, but for 
the fact that with me, this year, the fruit mostly cracked open in ripening, and, of 
course, spoiled. I do not, however, apprehend that it will continue to do so, as I 
have often had the Delaware do the same the first time it fruited on my strong soil. 

If there is one of these grapes that will be found valuable as a wine grape, I feel 
confident that the Cornucopia will be that one. 


The Othello. 
This grape, though the largest of the five, and a vigorous grower, and fine bearer, 


has not been equal in flavor to the foregoing, to my taste. It is mild and pleasant, 
but lacks the spice and aroma of some of the others. 
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The Autuchon. 

This grape is small—its greatest fault. It is claimed for it that it ripens with the 
Delaware ; but with me it is two weeks later. It ripened, however, and early 
enough to keep well; and I will say that they all have the quality of keeping, or 
seem to have so far, in an eminent degree. A few of the Cornucopia left on the 
vines were in a good state of preservation, in spite of the hard freezing, as late as the 
first of November. 

It is not my purpose to have my praise of these new grapes construed into a dis- 
paragement of other new kinds, of which I may not at present speak. Yet I cannot 
refrain from naming a few of the more noteworthy. 


The Eumelan. 

This grape has, this year, enhanced its previous reputation, a very valuable grape. 
Its productiveness, early ripening and fine flavor, make it one of the most desirable, 
and judging from the few pounds I still have on hand, it will be one of the best 
keepers of our early ripening sorts. 


The Cottage. 

This new grape, a seedling of the Concord, sent out by Mr. Bull, does not seem 
to attract much attention. This is, with me, one of the most remarkable vines on 
my grounds. It was only planted last year, yet it made some forty feet of ripened 
wood, and bore a few clusters of fruit of a flavor much superior to its parent. 


The Salem, 

I have fruited eight or ten of the Rogers Hybrids, for several years, and I have 
always claimed that No. 5 was the best that I had tried. This year my Salem bore 
fruit for the first, and proved identical with my No. 5. I also saw the Salem at 
several of the leading fairs, that was the same as my No. 5 and Salem. Now can 
any one tell if No. 5 és Salem, or No. 22 is Salem, or No. 53 is the Salem? for all 
these numbers seem to have good claim to the honor of this cognomen. 


Forest Trees for Shelter, Ornament and Profit. 


HIS new volume, by Arthur Bryant, Sr., President of the Illinois State Horti- 

cultural Society, just published, is one of the few devoted to the encouragement 

of tree planting in those parts of the United States where the land is either naturally 

devoid of timber, or in those sections where it has been ruthlessly stripped by merce- 
nary hands. 

Such books, practical, timely, and simply written, do great good in recalling our 
senses now and then to the impending perils we so often lose sight of in our eager 
haste for profit. 

Mr. Bryant’s position entitles him to a large influence, and his acquaintance with 
the entire West, and with all its distinguished Arboriculturists, render him familiar 
with all its needs, and able to possess rare opportunities for observation and research. 
Taking up the subject of the rapid destruction of the forests, and the contrasts 
betwixt the times of years ago, when such states as New York and, Maine exported 
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large quantities of pine lumber, he calls our attention with distinctness to the fact 
that the forests there are now stripped, and scarcely a pine tree of old growth can be 
found. He estimates that at the present rate of consumption the entire supply of the 
Northwestern States will be exhausted in less than twenty-five years, and calls atten- 
tion to the enormous consumption of one year only, 1869; in this year, in the three 


Canadian Hemlock Spruce. 


states alone of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, there was cut of lumber the 
large number of 3,311,372,255 feet. To obtain this quantity, 883,032 acres, or 
1,380 square miles were stripped of their trees. 

The rapacious demands of the railroads seem to be as enormous as those of the 
manufactories, and betwixt the two, all the hard wood and soft wood trees are cut 
down with the utmost rapidity. He alludes in a separate chapter to the evils result. 
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ing from the destruction of forests, whereby the climate is entirely changed, and 
refers to the stricken, desolate regions of Syria, Persia, Asia Minor, and even Italy, 
where rains have ceased, and living is precarious. 

Glancing over the Chapter of Favorable Influences of the Forest, we notice a para- 
graph to the effect, that in some parts of Europe, particularly on the shores of the 
Gulf of Gascony, in France, government aid was invoked to help repair the damage 
done by a sandy waste, which in times of heavy wind often was gathered up and 
scattered over the huts and farms of neighboring villages. This was rendered sta- 
tionary and harmless by planting it with the Maratime Pine. More than 100,000 
acres were planted, and great quantities of tar, resin, lampblack, and timber were 
produced. In the North of Germany, large tracts of loose shifting sand were 
covered in this way with forests of pine. In the sandy wastes of Russia the Ailan- 
tus has been successfully employed, and other similar wastes have been made to 
yield a useful or a profitable return. About eleven preliminary chapters are devoted 
to general subjects, such as the Influence of Forests upon Moisture and Rain Fail, 
Change of Climate in the Prairie a. Practicability of Raising Timber, etc. 
On this last subject, he says : 

‘“« Any farmer, although of. small means, can plant at least an acre of trees ina 
year. When the ground for a grove or timber belt is selected, the outer rows may 
be first planted, and others added from year to year as may be convenient. After 
the first three or four years, the trees need little or no cultivation, and will require 
only pruning, thinning and the exclusion of stock. To every quarter-section of 160 
acres, there should be thirty acres of woodland, the proportion being about one-fifth. 

“If the plans were generally adopted of planting timber belts on the north and 
west sides of farms or open plains, protection would be afforded on the other two 
sides by a corresponding planting of neighboring plantations. A belt eight rods 
wide on two sides of a quarter-section, would give about the required proportion of 
thirty acres. A farm which has one-fifth of it covered with thriving young trees, 
will always command a higher price and more ready sale than if it were destitute of 
wood.” . 

Several very practical chapters are given upon Propagation, Planting, and Culture, 
also Pruning and Thinning, which are short and to the point. Perhaps many would 
have liked twice as much matter in these chapters as have been given, but the author 
has written as simply as possible for beginners, not for professionals, hence has not 
wasted words. ‘ 

The trees he thinks most suitable for screens are as follows: 

“The evergreens most suitable for screens, are the Norway Spruce, the White 
Pine, the Red Pine, Scotch Pine, and Austrian Pine. The American Arbor Vitex, 
Hemlock, White and Black Spruce are also well suited for this purpose, but do not 
grow so rapidly as those first named. A single row of evergreens, when well grown, 
is a very good protection against the winter wind; a double row is still better. Two 
rows of Norway Spruce, planted eight or ten feet apart, and ten feet distant in the 
rows, each tree being opposite the space in the other row, constitute as complete a 
shelter from the wind as a building of the same height. Orchards not otherwise 
protected should have screens planted near them. Experience has shown that shel- 
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tered orchards, other things being equal, are the most productive; besides, their fruit 
is less likely to be shaken from the trees by violent winds.” 

Profits of Timber, is a subject the author handles with care, not desiring to foster 
any extravagant ideas of a fortune to be gained in a short time. He admits the tree 
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culture will be very profitable, and selects the Larch as the tree of all others from 
which to obtain the most speedy return. 
“In twélve years such a tree will furnish two fence posts. Allowing 400 to remain 


to become of larger size, and deducting 300 for those which are worthless or indif- 
2 
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ferent, 2,000 trees might be cut from an acre, affording 4,000 posts, which, valued at 
only twenty cents each, would be worth $800. The estimate of twenty cents each is 
much below what they would be worth in many parts of the country at the present 
time. The railroads annually require an immense number of ties, and no kind of 
timber is better fitted for that use than the Larch.” 

The estimate of profit is a very reasonable one, such as any one can accept as rather 
under than over the truth. 

Over 200 pages of the 240 in the work are devoted to a descriptive list of all the 
useful timber trees of the United States. We have only to say that after faithful 
comparison with other works on the same subject, Mr. Bryant’s is not only the best 
we have seen, but the most complete, his descriptions being very full and minute. 

This work comes at a time when a good book on this subject is needed, and the 
horticulturists and farmers of the country should aim to give it a cordial welcome. 

Mr. Bryant has prepared a special list of the most valuable timber trees for culture 
in the United States, and he arranges them in the following order : 

. White Oak, Quercus alba. 11. Pignut, Carya glabra. 

. Bur Oak, Quercus macrocarpa. 12. Linden or Basswood, Tilia Americana. 
. Sugar Maple, Acer saccharinum. 13. Tulip Tree, Liriodendron tulipifera. 
. White Ash, Fraxinus Americana. 14, European Larch, Larix Europea. 

. Blue Ash, Fraxinus quadrangulata. 15. Norway Spruce, Abies excelsa, 

. Red Ash, Fraxinus pubescens. 16. White Pine, Pinus strobus. 

. Black Walnut, Juglans nigra. 17. Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris. 

. Butternut, Juglans cinerea. 18. Red Pine, Pinus resinosa. 

. Chestnut, Castanea veaca. 19. Corsican Pine, Pinus Laricio. 

. Shellbark Hickory, Carya Alba. 20. Catalpa, Catalpa —— 

The illustrations here given are from the work. 
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The Beurre d’Anjou Pear. 
BY PARKER EARLE. 

N many essential qualities, and possibly in many localities in all-important 
characteristics, the Anjou is our most valuable pear. As a tree it is superb in style 
and vigor of growth, in persistence of foliage, and in entire hardiness both in summer 
and winter. It bears early enough, yet not prematurely; and the fruit when free 
from defects has no superior in solid excellence, combining as it does all those con- 
ditions of texture and flavor which everybody wants in a pear, without any peculi- 
arities of flavor or excessive qualities of any sort. Hence it is a fruit that will 
probably receive the unqualified suffrages of more pear lovers than any other in our 
whole list. The Bartlett is an indispensable pear, but many of us wish it was not 
so musky; the Belle Lucrative is too sweet, and lacks that refreshing power that 
comes from a commingling of flavors; the Seckel is too concentrated in richness ; 
while many kinds which are very excellent when at their best, have an unsafe incli- 

nation to astringency, or to insipidity, or they tend to early decay. 
But the Anjou, in addition to its agreeable proportions of sugar, acid teas aroma, 
of juiciness and substantial flesh, and great reliability in all these respects, is one of 
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the finest keepers while in eating condition that we have; and its season is just right 
to be most useful in the family and profitable in the market. So it is not surprising 
that our highest authorities in fruit culture pronounce it the most valuable pear 
grown. But I have during the last two years noted a serious fault in this pear, in 
some localities, that begins to alarm me for its future. - A portion of my pears for 
these two years, and many more this season than last, have been affected by a pecu- 
liar woody formation in the flesh, apparently of a fungoid character, which in some 
cases constitutes fully half the substance of the fruit, entirely ruining it, and in 
others occurs in isolated lumps and streaks, only slightly impairing the value of the 
particular specimen. Where this peculiar growth is excessively developed, it mani- 
fests itself outwardly, by a rough, pitted or pimply skin. These diseased fruits 
ripen prematurely and decay, even on the tree in some cases, a month or six weeks 
before the healthy pears have reached maturity. 

It does not seem probable that the disease depends upon any peculiar condition of 
the tree, as both healthy and diseased pears grew side by side on the same branches. 
I judge that one-third of my crop of this variety was destroyed by this to me new 
pear disease, the present season. I have seen the same indications of disease in 
some neighboring orchards, and I found it in the Anjou and one other variety in an 
interesting eastern orchard the present autumn. I have inquired for it of many 
pear orchardists east and west, but it does not seem to have attracted much atten- 
tion ; and yet I fear it will not be confined to the two localities I have found it in. 
I call the attention of pear growers to the difficulty, hoping for some valuable hints 
toward a remedy.—Country Gentleman. 


Notes from “Porte Crayon’s” Garden. 
BY DAVID H. STROTHER. 

7. past season has been a very disastrous one for amateur gardens in this region, 

as we have had no satisfactory rains from March to November. The early 
spring was very promising, and on the 21st of April the season was fully three weeks in 
advance of former years. Owing to continued drought and the prevalence of chilly, 
drying winds, this advantage was soon lost, and growth so checked, that by the mid- 
dle of July many of our fruits, flowers and vegetables were .behind last season, and 
in August, while some had utterly failed to mature, others were a fortnight behind 
their time. Fruits and vegetables were diminished in size and of inferior flavor, 
while flowers were wanting in color and dropped their bloom prematurely. In ad- 
dition, the.gardens swarmed with insects, flying, crawling and burrowing in extraor- 
dinary numbers and variety, destroying such things as survived the drought. Yet 
in spite of all these discouragements, by dint of watering, shading and mulching, and 
an unremitting war against the vermin, my garden has yielded me a fair supply of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers, and is in better condition than ever before for a prose 


perous future. 
Strawberries. 


All varieties were earlier than usual and showed an extraordinary amount of bloom, 
The Philadelphia, grown in matted rows, mulched with tan, and all runners clipped, 
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gave the best results in the uniformly large size, quantity and delicious flavor of its 
berries. The drought did not appear to affect its growth at all, while its yield was 
greater and of better quality than of any previous season. This improvement I 
attribute to the fact, that I mow the plants every season after fruiting, which practice 
seems to increase the thriftiness of the plant, and improve its fruitfulness. Notwith- 
standing the extreme dryness of the season I had them mowed this year in July, 
and the bed now looks uncommonly fresh and healthy. 

The Triomphe de Grand showed an extraordinary amount of bloom, and I thinned 
the buds on a portion of the bed to prevent over bearing and obtain better fruit. In 
time it appeared that this care was unnecessary, as nature worked in the same direc- 
tion ; at least two-thirds of the blossoms failed, and the result was a moderate crop 
of berries, the largest in size and finest in flavor that I have yet gathered. I did 
not perceive that the hills artificially thinned did better than the others. 

The Agriculturist, carefully cultivated in hills, gave the finest promise of fruit that 
T have ever seen. They averaged, I think, two hundred berries to the hill, many 
had three hundred, and in thinning a portion of the bed I took off, by count, from 
150 to 180 berries per hill. Notwithstanding careful mulching and daily watering, 
this bed seemed to suffer severely from the drought, the vines turned yellow, and much 
of the fruit dried up before ripening. The larger berries grew knotty and ill-formed, 
many rotted before ripening, those matured were without aroma, and altogether the 
earlier crop was a failure and disappointment. The later pickings, after other berries 
were gone, were considerably better in taste and shape, but not sufficiently so to 
redeem its lost reputation. I conclude that this berry has deteriorated or won’t 
stand a dry season. Another summer may enable us to settle the question, 

Kitley’s Goliah from Knox’s nurseries, now in its third season, gave a few medium 
sized, late berries, neither good nor bad enough to deserve comment. 

Of Jucunda; from one dozen potted plants obtained from Knox three years ago, 
there remain nine meager plants which produce nothing. 


Raspberries. 


Owing to frequent alternations from very mild to severe cold during the last win- 
ter, my raspberries were all more or less winter killed. 

The hardy Kirtland suffered more than any ‘other, and in consequence yielded a 
very thin and unsatisfactory crop. 

The Black Caps did better, but even they lost a good deal of wood by the cold. 

The Mammoth Cluster alone was unhurt, and gave large quantities of fruit, not 
very attractive in appearance or flavor, The drought is doubtless chargeable with 
this to some extent, and as this variety has proved both hardy and prolific, I have in- 
creased my plantation. 

The Red Antwerp and Brinkle’s Orange brought delicious fruit as usual, but not 
satisfactory in quantity. They had been protected with pine brush and suffered less 
from the cold than the hardy varieties. 

I have added the Philadelphia and the Hornet to my list of raspberries, hoping in 
time to find the variety best suited to our soil and climate. 
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Blackberries. 

Wilson’s Early yielded a few berries the year after planting; none last year, and 
next season will probably be extinct here. 

Kittatinny flourishes in growth and bears large crops of large berries, Our 
wild mountains produce better flavored fruit, and quite as large. The peculiar mul- 
berry-shaped Berkeley blackberry described in a former letter, has thriven well with 
me, and its fruit is uniformly the sweetest we have. 


Peaches. 

My entire crop of Early Hale and early Crawford peaches was destroyed by the 
bee and their disreputable relatives, the wasps, yellow jackets and hornets, assisted 
by other winged marauders whose names are unknown to me. The Crawford’s late 
and other varieties ripening in September were not attacked, and matured well. 


Grapes. 

My Concord vines were very thrifty, and set a heavy crop of fruit. As soon as 
the grapes began to color they were attacked by insects (chiefly honey bees), and 
before they were fit to eat three-fifths of them were destroyed. Those which escaped 
were inferior in size and flavor, and the eating season closed three weeks earlier than 
it did last year. These shortcomings we attribute to the drouth, as well as to the 
attacks of the bees, who, missing their accustomed pabulum in fields and meadows, 
have resorted to the gardens. 

A neighbor presented me with two bunches of a white grape trellised on the south 
side of her house, a grape which, for appearance, size and flavor, is the finest I have 
seen in this country. The vine grows very strongly and matured a very heavy crop. 


Its name is unknown to us. 
Apples. 


Besides a thrifty young orchard, I have four old trees in full bearing, two Rambos, 
which are going into decadence, and two fine healthy specimens of the sweet Summer 
Paradise, described by Downing: ‘‘ This is a delicious apple, very light, fine grained, 
of mild, aromatic flavor, ripening in October, and keeping generally until spring.” 

This season they are undersize, by reason of the drought, badly picked by insects, 
and are rotting so rapidly that we will not have one by Christmas. 


Plums, 
I have had six plum trees in bearing for three seasons, but owing to the Curculio 
have not yet'secured a single ripe specimen. I tried shaking the trees over a sheet 
very honestly for two seasons, and got nothing. Last summer I let them alone with 


the same result. ‘ 
Insects. 


For the first three years of my Horticultural experience I kept poultry running at 
large during the spading season, spring and fall. These were penned up during the 
summer, and several caged hens permitted to rear their broods among the vegetables. 
During these years we had comparatively few insects, and rarely lost a plant by grubs 
or other subterranean vermin. 

Two years ago, owing to the prevalence of chicken cholera, I banished the poultry. 
Since that time, and especially the last season, we have had insects in extrarodinary 
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numbers and variety ; in spite of a remorseless killing by hand, free use of all the 
nostrums and preventives advertised in the papers, one or two birds’ nests in every 
tree and a pet toad under every bush and broad leaf, they have increased fatally. 

My roses were attacked by green lice on the young shoots, green worms on the 
twigs, slugs, which anatomized the leaves, and rose bugs which ate up the flowers. 
I dusted them with lime ashes, plaster and brimstone, syringed them with decoctions 
of tobacco and quassia, sprinkled with solutions of carbolic soap and strong suds, 
all of which seemed rather to nourish and invigorate the vermin. I applied pure 
carbolic acid with a feather, which killed the bush. The slugs disappeared after this, 
but whether they died or left for fresh pastures, I cannot tell, I only know that in the 
fall my roses were well nigh annihilated. 

A pair of long-tailed wrens hatched and raised two broods under the eaves of my 
porch. Within eight feet of their nest a young rose bush was eaten up by insects, 
and during the time I picked twenty-five or thirty large green worms from it. 

About the middle of May, in close proximity to a dozen birds’ nests, I discovered 
a small caterpillar (solitaire) rolled in the tender leaves at the end of the grape vine 
shoots, who, at his leisure, ate off the terminal buds, thus stopping the growth effect- 
ually. I pursued this worm for two weeks, and I believe I took one from every 
grape shoot in my garden. The birds seemed to take nu interest whatever in the 
proceeding. 

I had a fine bed of bunch squashes, which grew lustily, bloomed and fruited, 
promising a large crop. Observing that the leaves began to droop and turn yellow, 
I examined and found them infested with numerous angular flat-backed bugs, of a 
grey color, generally under the leaves near the ground (squash bugs I suppose). I 
cleared them out thoroughly. Meanwhile the plants continued to wilt, and finally 
perished, loaded with blossoms and immature fruit. On pulling them up I dis- 
covered the pithy roots and large stems of the vine near the crown filled with cor- 
pulent white grubs, as many as twenty in a single plant. This is doubtless the same 
breed of worms that destroyed Jonah’s gourd. 

Having lost several apple and peach trees by borers, in the spring of 1868, I pre- 
pared some thick paper with a coating of gas tar, and carefully wrapped my trees 
with it, beginning about four inches below the surface and extending twelve inches 
above. On examining this covering in the fall, I found it had served rather as a 
harbor for vermin than a protection. 

Pursuing the borers with knife and wire, I also killed several trees, ant since, have 
relied on lime and ashes around the tree, which seem to have afforded full protection. 

Two years ago I applied gas tar with a brush to the stems and crowns of twelve 
thrifty peach trees, to keep away borers. There have been no worms, but this 
season four fine trees have died without apparent cause. Whether the tar has done 
the mischief or not, I cannot tell. These desultory experiences indicate that neither 
chemical applications, birds nor toads afford any adequate protection against insects. 

A flock of ducks and chickens following the plough or spade in the spring and fall, 
will certainly thin out the most dangerous subterranean enemies of the Horticulturist, 
and all the rest must depend on persistent hand to hand fighting. 

Berkeley Springs, West, Va. 





Editorial Notes. 


Hale’s Early Peach, 


Don't plant any more. We have never seen so marked unanimity upon any single 
variety of fruit, in its condemnation, as we have on this. A leading fruit grower 
near Richmond, with five hundred bearing trees, apparently lader. with fine fruit, 
was able, on picking, to gather but five boxes of peaches suitable for marketing, 
and these rotted in twenty-four hours. And the general return of sales, by dealers 
to shippers, was in this plain but expressive language, o! 0! O! We need only to 
refer to the fact, that this variety has been condemned by the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society,and American Pomological Society. Does Great Cesar want anything 
more authoritative ? 

Apples for Virginia. 


The following varieties are recommended by the Rural Messenger: Winesap, 
Rawle’s Janette, Ortley Pippin, Limber Twig. New varieties well tested: Mason 
Pippin, Gully apple. 


New Varieties of Peas. 


Thomas Laxton of Stratford England, a lawyer with good practice, has in his 
leisure moments spent his time in cross-fertilizing the Pea, aiming to produce not 
only a variety of good quality, but with pods of good length, and plump interior 
kernels. After testing and retesting for many years, throwing away dozens and 
dozens of fair-to-do varieties, he claims now to have produced some varieties, which 
are real acquisitions. The leading sorts are, William the First, Griffin, Popular, 
Superlative and Omega. The best of them all in Mr. Laxton’s opinion, is The 
Superlative, pods 7 inches in length, and kernels twice as large as any pea he 
has seen. The vines run to the height of 7 or 8 feet, but are usually pinched in 
when the growth is about 5 feet. Mr. Laxton, in aletter to us, states that besides 
his experiments in Peas, he has had excellent success in Apples, Roses and Straw- 
berries, in cross-fertilizing ; but thinks that in Peas, he has done more than any other 
man ever did, living or dead. ‘I want several life-times to work out what I have 
commenced.” 

Good Keeping Grapes, 

In a market grape, the two most valuable characteristics should be, to hang close 
to the bunch, and keep well. 

The Concord is well krown to be a poor keeper, and grape growers are lookin 
around for something more serviceable in this respect, although in growth ~ 
fruiting it is the most uniformly profitable kind we have. 

The Ives is admirable as a market variety, ripens with the Concord, has a 
heavy crop of showy fruit. Is not liable to crack, keeps better than the Concord, 
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and hangs well to the bunch, much better than Hartford. With us we find it quite 
as profitable as the Concord. 

he Israella, is the most perfect shipping black grape we have, very productive, 
ort: and bunch the very perfection of symmetry and compactness. 

he Eumelan will, we believe, become avery good market variety, if for nothing 
but its flavor, which is the best of all the black varieties. 

Missouri Mammoth Blackberry, 
has turned up again in Minnesota. Some one there has gathered some magnificent 
specimens of fruit. Once in a while—a very long while—-hese glorious specimens 
turn up to public gaze, but the extended silence ‘between .pells’’ is ominous of its 
fate—*‘Consigned to oblivion,’’ by the majority of growers at large. 
Out of the Chicago Fire. 

We are glad to notice that our Chicago friends, the Prairie Farmer and Western 
Rural, have emerged from the fire with such brilliant colors. Their sheets are even 
whiter than before, and typographieal appearance is even more inviting. Their vast 
army of subscribers seems to have responded with ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull and a 
pull altogether,”’ which is gladdening the eyes of those who need help and sym- 


pathy. 
Should Fruit be Used as Food? 

As nourishment, fruit has very little to be commended, for it will not support life 
alone when all other substances are removed. Neither should fruit be considered a 
luxury, to be looked upon as worthy of indulgence, only at occasional intervals, Fruit 
is a necessity solely as a corrective. Take away the stones and seeds of fruit, 
which are really not worth much, and there is not over 5 per cent of solid matter. 
They are very poor in albumen, but they contain large amounts of sugar and acid. 
Comparing it with solid food, it takes 5 lbs. and a half of grapes, 63 lbs. of apples 
and cherries, 10} lbs. of currants, 12} lbs. of strawberries, to equal but one pound 
of starch. Fruits are valuable for their acidity, which aid digestion and correct 
effects of too much meat or farinaceous food. 

Winter Pears. 

How delicious just now to open a barrel of good winter Pears, and take out 
a good mellow one of fair size, cut it with the knife, and let it dissolve piece by 
piece in the mouth. Is anything more appetizing or more consolatory ? What have 
we now that we can keep to this late date ? The list is very small ; just look at it. 
Vicar of Winkfield, Lawrence, (possibly) Beurre d’Anjou, (perhaps) Josephine de 
Malines, Mount Vernon. Of them all none are easier to keep than the Vicar of Wink- 
field. We have always liked that tree. It is beautiful in bloom, beautiful in 
growth and beautiful in fruit. Its pears, kept down to the middle of winter and 
well ripened, have after all a very good flavor, and though nominally a cooking pear, 
yet is often good enough to be worthy of the table. 

When gathering your pears handle carefully, pack away in the cellar, either in a 
box or half barrel in a dry place but cool. Look at them occasionally, and in De- 
cember they will begin to ripen ; often they have been kept until March. 

The Beurre Clairgeau is one of the finest of our late keepers, often lasting down 
till March, and seeming to improve in flavor. We need more winter varieties still. , 


Floral Notes. 


How to Grow Lilies, 

These are so easy of growth, and, withal, so beautiful in bloom, that it is not strange 
every one is delighted with them. Dr. Swazey, of The Southern Gardener, recom- 
mends the following, as the three best and most deserving of a place in every garden: 

Lilium 1, rubrum. _ This is, according to our experience, the strongest growing 
and hardiest of the whole species. The ground color is a bright rosy-crimson, deli- 
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eately shaded to a pure white at the edges, and having the upper surface of the re- 
curved petals thickly studded with prominent dots of deep crimson. With us, the 
Lilium 1. roseum has always proved identical with this, and we very much doubt 
there being two distinct varieties under these names. 

Lilium 1. Album is very like the above, except in color, which is a pure white, 
covered with numerous projecting white dots. A most delicate and beautiful variety, 
that contrast well with the foregoing. 

Lilium 1. punctatum is not materially different from the others in form and habit, 
except it is one of the tallest growing of the species, and in a ribbon-bed of the 
several varieties should form the back ground. The color of this is pure white, with 
projecting dots of rich, deep rose color. 

Any good garden soil, if rich, deep, light and sandy, will suit the Lily admirably, 
and these conditions ought to be secured artificially, if they do not exist already. 
Sand, leaf-mold, and well rotted stable manure, will be the applications most likely 
to be needed, and, when made, should be thoroughly incorporated with the soil, to 
the depth of a foot or more. Plant the bulbs ten or twelve inches apart, and so deep 
that the crown shall be at least three inches below the surface of the bed when fin- 
ished off. Clean culture, and tying the flowering stalks to, neat little green stakes 
as they advance in growth, is all the subsequent attention they will require in this 
climate. The bulbs are hardy, and should be planted out immediately where they 
are designed permanently to remain. They do not require annual removal, as is the 
case with more tender bulbs. As a general rule, the older a Lily bed is, the better 
it is, if it has been properly cultivated. 


Hanging Baskets for the Parlor. 

Very beautiful and choice looking hanging baskets, suitable for a window, can be 
made of any cup-shaped sea-shell. The ear pearl shells are prettiest, because of 
the beautiful variety of colors in the pearl. Suspend the shell by means of fine cop- 

er wire passed through holes bored near the top edge. This wire will not rust, and 
is much better than cord, which decays and breaks, by reason of the constant moist- 
ure. Fill the shell with rich loam, and plant in it Lycopodium, which is a species of 
running moss, showing a rich, bluish green color on its upper side, and a clear green 
on the under. This is much prettier than what is called Lycopodium moss; a plant - 
of similar structure, but lacks the lovely variegated hue of Lycopodium proper. 
Either of these will flourish in a shell, and in a short time be of sufficient length to 
twine around the wires and hang over the sides. Shower it abundantly, as constant 
moisture is an essential requisite to its growth. 

This moss will not die down in the wintér season; but be green and fresh as when 
first planted, if regularly and thoroughly watered and kept in a temperature not 
lower than fifty degrees. It does not require sunshine, and the light just inside the 
window is not too strong for it; but if exposed outside to strong light and sunshine, 
it will soon become brown and faded. It is not necessary to bore holes in the bottom 
of the shell, as the retained moisture is not any too much. 

I have a cunning little accompaniment to one of these handsome ornaments. It is 
a tiny basket with a handle, cut out of a single English walnut-shell, and suspended 
beneath the large shell. It is filled with a sprig or two of moss, growing in it as 
vigorously as in the other.-Ohio Farmer 


The Marechal Neil Rose as a Greenhouse Climber, 

This is one of the grandest Tea-scented roses that has ever been introduced. It is 
a giant, in every respect, of its size and fullness of flower, and it is a giant, too, in 
growth. It won’t live on the Manetti stock. It makes an effort when in a young 
state, but it is so gross a feeder that the supplies which the Manetti send up are quite 
insufficient to keep up the system of the scion. It does much better on the brier. 
There the nousishment is less stinted, and it accommodates itself to the foreign stock. 
Whenever it gets a chance, however, away it goes on its own account, sending roots 
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at the junction, and revelling in good loamy soil, wherever it is placed within root 
reach. We saw a remarkable sample of this in the Belfast Botanic Gardens. A 
plant had been budded on the briér, and was planted in a conservatory in a tub full 
of good soil. The Marechal grew and grew, until it quite astonished the curator, 
who found that it had run right away from the stock, and was living principally upon 
its resources. The upshot was, that in May there were over two hundred splendid 
blossoms fully expanded at one time, a glorious sight in Flora. It was quite a won- 
der, covering many yards of the roof of the house, with its great, full, fine yellow 
blossoms.—Scottish Farmer. 
Cyclamens, 


‘As winter flowering plants, for garden, or window culture, there are but few which 
are more deserving than Cyclamens. The most popular variety is the C. Persicum, 
of which there are several shades of color—white, with a pink center ; then entirely 
white, spotted with pink, to delicate purple, ete. 

The following method for propagation has been used most successfully: The leaves 
with the stem are carefully removed from the bulb, so that a very small portion of 
the bulb remains on the leaf stalks; these are planted out in pots or boxes, which 
should be placed close under glass, in a moderately warm house. These offsets, as 
we call them, will make good flowering bulbs in the following year. The bulbs may 
also be divided; but this method is objectionable, as the bulb will never be perfect, 
and always apt to decay. After the flowering season, the bulbs should be taken up 
and covered with soil, which should be kept moderately dry; yet sufficient moisture 
must be given to prevent the bulb from shrinking, or drying up. In the Fall of the 
year, they should be planted in pots, and kept in a very shady, or even dark place, 
giving water sparingly, until the roots have again established themselves properly in 
the new soil. When the first leaves make their appearance, give them more light and 
water; and, from the time when they begin to show their flower buds, frequent 
watering is beneficial, although the soil should be of a porous nature, and well 
drained. Standing water is very injurious.—California Horticulturist. 


Warm Water for Plants. 


There were a good many who laughed at ‘ such nonsense’’ when it was first pro- 
posed to water house plants with warm water, but it is now the rule, and those who 
do not do it are the exception. We notice a contributor to the Department of Agri- 
culture, dilates upon the benefit of its use, as foilows : 

Last winter we had about one hundred plants in the house, and usually gave them 
warm water, and very frequently water that was much too warm for the r, some 
water at or very near the boiling point, has been poured into saucers of the pots and 
just on the sides. We have about forty persons in the family, from different parts 
of the country, and their testimony is that they never saw so fine geraniums, heli- 
tropes, fuchsias, verbenas, passion-flowers, oleanders. These plants show very marked 
improvement; others have flourished finely under the treatment. 

All house-plants are better for being watered with water several degrees warmer 
than the atmosphere in which they are grown. 


Keeping Geraniuma, 


I never have any trouble in keeping such Geraniums as are worth keeping. They 
are taken up and cut back pretty severely, removing all the succulent and unripe 
wood. They are then stacked in a box with some dryish earth about the roots, and 

ut in the cellar for the winter. The trouble is in putting them away too moist. 

he earth should be almost dust-dry. I have a fine old Gloire de Nancy, which goes 
into the cellar for the fifth time. 1 have never tried the method of hanging them up 
by the heels. The plants are eut back, tied together by the roots and hung up in 
the cellar, heads downwards. Those who have tried this, report that it is successful. 
—American Agriculturist. 
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How to Grow Camellias, 

Some one complains in the Rural New Yorker that their camellia plants, removed 
from the greenhouse to the parlor, have lost their buds, and of course won’t flower 
this year. In answer they are told, and very correctly, that it is possible the loss 
of the buds was occasioned by change of temperature. The camellia must be kept 
in a cool, even temperature, while this plant is very particular about the soil it is 
grown in. The Rural says: 

Camellias thrive best in cool, moist atmosphere—one quite different from that 
usually found in an ordinary sitting-room. Any considerable change in the temper- 
ature of the air or in the amount of water applied is very likely to make camellias 
cast their buds; still, we know of many ladies who have excellent success in growing 
and blooming them as parlor plants. We do not think the camellia is a difficult 
plant to cultivate, but it requires a peculiar treatment, and one quite different from 
roses and geraniums. 

We would advise keeping your plants in an atmosphere not above 60 degrees nor 
below 45 degrees; keep the soil moist by giving plants plenty of water once or 
twice a week, but do not apply a little every day as is the too common practice with 
amateurs in window gardening, If the plants cast their buds again this season, take 
them out of the pots and soak the ball of earth for a few hours in water until it is 
wet through. If any of the roots are rotten, cut them away. Remove a portion of 
the soil, or all, if it parts readily from the roots. Now take good fresh loam from a 
hedge row or near an old fence—that which is full of rich vegetable mold—and add 
to this some old, rotten cow manure, say one-fourth the whole quantity of the latter. 
Break up and thoroughly mix this compost, and it is ready for use. Put the plants 
again in this material, being careful to put in plenty of drainage in the bottom, and 
see that every root is surrounded with soil. Press the soil in firmly, give water to 
settle it, and put the plants in a situation to grow again. Next summer, set the 


plants out-doors in a half shady position, and water them as required. Apply water 
frequently overhead in order to keep the leaves clean and free from dust. In 
autumn, remove the plants to the house, and if you do not water too freely, give too 
much heat, or make some other grave mistake, the plants will not fail to do well. 


The Botanical Gardens of Trinidad, 

It is good policy for the government of any country to establish a well kept 
botanical garden. In no other way can a person so quickly post himself upon the 
native trees or plants of the climate, but learn the possibility of acclimatization of 
plants from other countries. The Botanical gardens of Havana have been famous, 
for a long time, and scarcely a visitor to the island but esteems it a joy and privilege 
to be able to see the treasures gathered within the Royal Botanical garden. Casting 
our eyes, recently, over some paragraphs, we met with a pleasant description of the 
Botanical Gardens of Trinidad, from the Evening Post of the city, and herewith 
transcribe them : 

‘“‘Among the botanical gardens of the British colonies that of the Island of Trini- 
dad, near Port of Spain, is justly celebrated. The Island of Trinidad is separated 
from the mainland of South America by a narrow strait, and it commands, strategi- 
eally, both the Gulf of Para and the mouth of the Orinoco river, the delta of which 
it nearly confronts. With a rich, deep, red soil it combines the delightful and fertile 
climate of the mainland. It produces, in abundance, sugar and cocoa, and furnishes 
us with a renowned quality of chocolate, which is bought up by one or two manufac- 
turers as soon as it arrives here. The island is full of the life and vigor characteristic 
of many British colonies. The southernmost of the Windward islands, it is also the 
largest and most valuable. Its distinguishing features are the asphaltum lake—a 
sort of Dead Sea—the famous blue basin and the waterfall connected with it, the 
botanical gardens and the Governor’s grounds. Waterworks convey the clearest 
water to Port of Spain, and irrigate the public gardens in all directions, although 
moisture is not wanting in these regions. 
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At the end of the botanical gardens, to which the Governor’s residence is attached, 
are two majestic cabbage-palm trees, palma real, surpassing in size any of the same 
species in Cuba or Porto Rico. At appropriate distances, and tastefully distributed, 
are full-grown groves of nutmeg and cocoa trees, simultaneously producing flowers 
and leaves in great luxuriance. Besides these may be seen the tall tonqua-bean 
tree, the equally towering India-rubber tree from the Amazon, the cannon-ball tree, 
cassia groves, vegetable ivory palms (male and female), and coffee and tea plantations 
in full bloom. 

On the Governor’s grounds are grouped a variety of palm trees, difficult to 
describe, as they have been drawn from nearly ail tropical countries. Of large 
flowering trees may be especially mentioned the newly introduced Brownsia, with 
clusters of deep scarlct-red flowers ; the travelers’ tree from Australia, pouring out 
water when its branches are cut, and hundreds of others less striking, although not, 
perhaps, less interesting and instructive. The finest gravel walks and lawns, admi- 
rably kept, lend an air of solid elegance to these charming gardens. There are 

urgling springs of water, also, and fountains, with numerous beds of flowers. 
Brilliant humming-birds and butterflies, in great variety, give life and spirit to the 
scene. 

This botanical garden is under the superintendence of a scientific botanist, who 
constantly exchanges plants with other colonial gardens, even with those in India 
and Australia. The garden was first established at the beginning of the century, 
hence many of the trees have grown to a large size. 


Horticultural Notes. 
Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Socicty. 


The next annual meeting of this Society will be held in Philadelphia, Jan. 17th, 
1872, at Horticultural Hall. There will be addresses by the President, Josiah 
Hoopes, on ‘The Internal Structure of Plants; by H. M. Engle, on “Grape Culture 
in Peansylvania;” A. S. Fuller, on ‘ Small Fruits;” Thomas Meehan, on “ Vege- 
table Physiology.” 


Marketing and Ripening Fruit. 


Much may yet be said in behalf of the better keeping, ripening and marketing of 
fruit; hence when we see any sagacious fruit growers awake and energetic in 
helping the public to sounder and more useful information upon the subject, we like 
to ‘‘pass it along.”” The following is written by a Pennsylvania Horticulturist : 

This season | shipped cherries dead ripe, but they were picked by the stem, one 
by one, and put in quart boxes, these filled rounding, so that the cover would press 
them firmly, to prevent friction. The result was, they all arrived in fine condition, 
and sold without delay at a good price. 

Apples for immediate sale, say for summer and autumn, should be in condition for 
use onarrival. If for eating, they should be mellow. If not mellow at the proper time 
for picking, as is often the case, they should be put in a dry, well-ventilated room 
for maturing. Dealers have neither time or facility for thus ripening fruit, and it is 
the business of the orchardist to see to it. A barrel of fully ripened fruit will com- 
mand a more ready sale and a better price than the same fruit just plucked from the 
tree. In short, the profits of the orchardists depend very much on some of these ap- 
parently trifling matters. ' 

Nearly all pears should be house ripened, for if put upon the market in an imma- 
ture state as is usually done, they only command the price of cooking pears, and the 
same is true of apples. ‘ 

Then again it will pay to attend well to the assorting. If you have two sizes on 
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the same tree it is best to put them in separate packages, for large well-formed fruit 
will command a better price than smaller though of equal quality. 


The Southern Gardener. 


This is no more ; after a short existence it has been consolidated with The Rural 
Southland of New Orleans, forming a Horticultural department of several pages 
by itself, under the charge of Dr. Swazey. It is well edited, for the Dr. is a very 
pleasant and practical writer. The Rural Southland is the most entertaining of our 
far Southern Rural Weeklies. 


Prunings of Grapevines as Manure, 


M. Liebig describes a plan of manuring vineyards with the prunings from the 
vines, which is successfully practiced in some parts of Germany. One of the vine- 
yardists, M. Krebs of Sechem, says that for eight years his vineyard has been 
manured solely with the branches which are pruned from the vines, cut into small 
pieces and hoed into the ground about the end of July. The prunings being then 
in a fresh and moist state, undergo putrefaction so rapidly that at the end of four or 
five weeks not a trace of it can be found. M. Frahenfelder, a German vineyardist 
in the Bergstrasse, says that seven years ago a man named Muller had a vineyard in 
that locality which he manured with the branches pruned from the vines, and his 
vineyard was always in a very thriving condition. 

Another evidence of the excellent effect of that kind of manure, is furnished by 
Wilhelm Ruff of Schrissheim, who says that from poverty he was unable to manure 
his vineyard, but having remarked the length, strength and greenness of the grass 
where the pruned branches of the vines were thrown, he resolved to try the effect of 
the prunings when applied to the vines. He dug the vineyard as deep as if he was 
applying barnyard manure; then cut the prunings into pieces, placed them near the 


roots, and covered with soil. Ina year the barren vineyard became quite productive. 
He continued this practice every year, and had the satisfaction to see his vines grow 
splendidly, and remain green and vigorous during the dryest summers. 

From this it is evident that the prunings of grape vines, at whatever season they 
are taken off, should be collected, cut into small pieces, placed in contact with the 
roots of the vines, and covered with earth. 


Evergreens for Winter Covering of Plants. 


For a great number of purposes we find evergreen branches of great value, and ob- 
viating nearly all the objections of other substances. They never become soaked 
and flattened together like straw or litter, but are always clean, and allow enough 
air in their interstices for the successful protection of any green plant. They do 
not, like straw, harbor mice. The wind does not blow them off, and they may be 
laid so as to have a neat and even ornamental appearance. They possess an addi- 
tional advantage over most other coverings, in the retention of snow on the ground 
by drifting in among them. A very spare evergreen protection to the surface of the 
ground will prevent the snow from blowing off, and this of itself is well known as 
one of the best kinds of covering. 

We find a great convenience in possessing a few square rods of Scotch pine trees 
on a waste piece of land. where we can at any time cut freely of all the evergreen 
branches we need, the growth of the trees replacing those which are thus cut away. 
This plantation was made of some surplus nursery trees. By using a little care, the 
boughs may be made to cover beds so as to prescat a smooth and symmetrical ap- 
pearance. It is best to cut them so short that they will lie flat, and if the bed is 
circular, begin at the outside and form a neat circle by placing the tops outwards and 
the stems within. Let the outer boundary be as even and regular as that of the bed 
itself; a very little time will accomplish this. Then at a proper distance within let 
a second circle be placed, and so on till the bed is covered. Small beds will need 
but one circle of the branches. Irregular beds will require a little more time and 
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care. This systematic mode of covering will form a more uniform and perfect pro- 
tection than when the branches are thrown in at random and with irregularity. 

When leaves are employed, the unsightly appearance of dead brush, employed to 
hold the leaves down, may be entirely avoided by a thin evergreen covering placed 
upon them in the regular manner, and with the finished appearance already de- 
scribed. 

Ten, twenty or fifty Scotch pine or Norway spruce trees, planted on some conve- 
nient spot, and manured and cultivated a few years, so as to give them a rapid start, 
will be found of great convenience to all who have tender shrubs or ornaments, or who 
wish to enjoy the advantages of protection to raspberries and grapes when laid down, 
or to the more tender varieties of strawberries, besides for many other purposes,— 
Country Gent. 

The Poetry of Trees. 

Said Nathaniel Hawthorne: The trees, as living existences, form a peculiar link 
between the dead and us. My fancy has always found something very interesting in 
an orchard. Apple trees, and all fruit trees, have a domestic character which brings 
them into relationship with man. They have lost, in a great measure, the wild 
nature of the forest tree, and have grown humanized by receiving the care of man, 
and by contributing to his wants. They have become a part of the family ; and 
their individual character is as well understood and appreciated, as those of the 
human members. One tree is harsh and crabbed; another mild; one is churlish and 
illiberal ; another exhausts itself with its free-hearted bounties. Even the shapes 
of apple trees have great individuality, into such strange postures do they put them- 
selves, and thrust their contorted branches grotesquely in all directions. And when 
they have stood around a house for many years, and held converse with successive 
dynasties of occupants, and gladdened their hearts so often in the fruitful autumn, 
then it wonld seem almost sacrilege to cut them down. 


Gardening for Ladies. 


How many enthusiasts there are now to be found among the gentle sex, in behalf 
of gardening or out-door exercise for ladies. It is quite refreshing to read such a 
dainty little story as this, told by Julia Coleman: 

‘“‘ I know one lady whose sensible doctor told her, twenty years ago, that she was 
half gone with consumption, and that her only chance of life was to be in the open 
air as much as possible. And a perfect bower of Paradise was her little yard. Was 
the soil poor? She enriched it. Were her varieties indifferent? She procured 
better. Nearly all the flowers were fragrant. Fifteen kinds of roses bloomed under 
her hands, and a succession of flowers filled out the summer. One side of the yard 
was covered with grapes. Peaches, plums and raspberries were trained en espalier, 
and choice squashes ripened on the roofs of the out-houses. Tomatoes were trained 
to single poles and yielded luxuriantly ; and ruby strawberries peeped out even from 
the bleaching grass. She, herself, was as fresh and vigorous as you could expect one 
to be whose half decayed lung had left her with insufficient vitality. But her life 
was saved, and it had been a happiness to herself and a blessing to others.” 

She is right, too, when she says that more than half the credit for the ornamenta- 
tion of our door-yards and homes, is due to the ladies who push the men up to their 
—_ The Value of Bees in Horticulture. 

We are glad to record the results of some actual experiments, by German profes- 
sors, in relation to the use of the bee in horticulture. Usually there has been an 
intense prejudice against the poor bee; but at the Apiarian General Convention, 
held at Stuttgard, in Wirtemburg, in September, 1858, the subject of the honey- 
yielding crops being under discussion, the celebrated pomologist, Prof. Lucas, one 
of the directors of the Hohenbein Institute, alluding to the prejudice, went on to 
Bay: f 
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‘‘Of more importance, however, is the improved management of our fruit trees. 
Here the interests of the horticulturist and the bee keeper combine and run parallel. 
A judicious pruning of our fruit trees will cause them to blossom more freely, and 
yield honey more plentifully. I would urge attention to this on those particularly 
who are both fruit growers and bee keepers. A careful and observant bee keeper, at 
Potsdam, writes to me that his trees yield decidedly larger crops since he has estab- 
lished an apiary in his orchard and the annual crop is now more certain and regular 
than before, though his trees had always received due attention. 

‘*Some years ago, a wealthy lady in Germany established a green-house at con- 
siderable cost. and stocked it with a great variety of choice native and exotic fruit 
trees—expecting, in due time, to have remunerating crops. Time passed, and annu- 
ally there was a superabundance of blossoms, with only very little fruit. Various 
plans were devised and adopted to bring the trees to bearing, but without success, 
till it was suggested tLat the blossoms needed fertilization and that by means of bees 
the needed work could be effected. A hive of busy honey gatherers was introduced 
next season; the remedy was effectual—there was no longer any difficulty in pro- 
ducing crops there. The bees distributed the pollen, and the setting of the fruit 
followed naturally.”’ 

Samuel Wagner has also printed an article in his Bee Journal, upon the same sub- 
ject. It is very important to fruit raisers : 

In 1774, Count Anthony, of Porrings, Seefield, in Bavaria, President of the 
Academy of Science, at Munich, striving to reintroduce bee culture on nis patrimo- 
nial estate, found in this generally prevalent prejudice (i. e. that the bees injure the 
fruit by its visits to the flowers) the chief obstacle to success. ‘To overcome this, he 
labored assiduously to show that bees, far from being injurious, were directly benefi- 
cial in the fructification of blossoms—causing the fruit to set, by conveying the ferti- 
lizing pollen from tree to tree, and from flower to flower. He proved, moreover, by 
official family records, that a century earlier, when bees were kept by every tenant 
on the estate, fruit was abundant; whereas then, when only seven kept bees, and 


noné of those had more than three colonies, fruit was scarcer than ever among the 
tenantry. 


Wintering Tender Roses, 


The Rural New Yorker recommends from successful trial, the practice of taking 
up and heeling-in all tender roses for Winter. It has proved much more satisfac- 
tory than keeping in pots or trying to Winter them in cellars. The operation, as 
we understand it, is precisely like the common heeling-in of trees practiced by nur- 
serymen, with the addition of deep covering. Just before the freezing up of Winter 
a trench of sufficient length is dug in a dry sheltered place, the earth forming a 
bank on one side. Resting against this bank the rose bushes are placed, after being 
dug up with full atid copious roots. The roots arethen covered by taking earth 
from another trench a foot or two from the first, and soon. The roots only are 
covered at first, afterwards the whole tops. The covering is removed on the first 
thawing in Spring, by passing a fork under the plants, and shaking out the soil from 
the tops. Prune well before planting out. The whole operation is easy, and a man 
will lay in several hundred plants in a day. Unless the soil is quite light, we would 
recommend leaving a portion of the tops uncovered with soil, and place upon them a 
thick coating of evergreen boughs. The New Yorker says that five-year plants of 
the Solfaterre, Souvenir Malmaison, ete., have been perfectly protected as above 
described, and that they have come out freshly in Spring, and bloomed profusely the 
following Summer. In some localities it may not be too late now to perform the 
operation here described. 

Flaver of California Fruits. 

Although many have claimed that the fruits of the Pacific Coast were equal in 
quality to those of the Atlantic States, yet we see the testimony seems to point the 
other way. Our own convictions were expressed some time ago upon this subject, and 
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lately in looking over some notes, we find the following remarks by Josiah Hoopes, 
in one of his addresses before the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society : 

“I may say in regard to the larger fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, etc., that 
their remarkable size and beauty appeared very little short of a miracle ; indeed I 
was totally unable to detect old standard varieties, time and again. Their enormous 
size and perfect shape, together with that peculiar waxen appearance proverbial to all 
California fruits, was a continual picture, and will not soon be forgotten. But, beau- 
tiful and large as are all these vegetable productions, there is lacking that delicious 
flavor, the agreeable aroma, and the richness of our less perfect but better fruits. 
We search in vain for these requisites beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 1 very 
much doubt if they have the more desirable acquisitions, or that we would exchange 
our quality for their appearance.” 

The Curcutio. 


This is becoming a greater pest in peach orchards, than it has ever been in plum 


trees. In many orchards, scarcely a peach can be found, but has been punctured by 
the “little Turk.” 


Pruning Blackberries. 


The Germantown Telegraph says that the longer blackberry canes are unpruned, 
the shorter will be the laterals, and the smaller the fruit. To obtain the largest 
size berries, and the largest quantity, too, cut back the leading canes to not exceed- 
ing four feet in length, and shorten in, also, the lateral branches. In July, the 
young wood, which by that time has grown over the tops of the old bearing canes, 
should be clipped, especially the lateral branches. This will have a very good effect 
on the following year’s crop. 

Temperature for In-door Plants. 

A writer in the Scientific American says that to succeed in growing plants in 
dwellings, it is necessary to keep the air around the plants of a moderate tempera- 
ture, say from fifty to sixty degrees, and as moist as possible, by having the piants 
stand on damp moss, or other material that will all the time be giving off- moisture 
among the leaves. Plants with large leaves like the Camelia, India-rubber plant 
Century, etc., may be greatly benefited by occasionally sponging the leaves with 
water, by which means the dust that accumulates on them is removed. Small leaved 
plants may be syringed with good effect. 

The Pistol Plant, 

The Floral World says: ‘The Artillery Plant, Pilea Allitrichoides, or Pistol 
Plant, is a native of the West Indies, and is a very elegant and interesting subject 
for stove and greenhouse culture. We have frequently used it to furnish in-door 
eases, for which purpose it must be grown in good sized pots, and be plunged in the 

lace it is to occupy, and it will continue to grow and bloom from May to October 
in the temperature of a dwelling room. The minute, fern-like leaves, and reddish, 
pin-head sort of blossoms, fit it well for association with fine leaved plants. It is 
named the Artillery, or Pistol Plant, because when sprinkled with water on a hot 
sunny day, the flowers emit little puffs of pollen, like discharges of smoke from fire 
arms.” 


Flower Seeds Gratis, 

Charles D. Copeland, of Lima, N. Y., authorizes us to say to our subscribers for 
the Horticulturist, that he will send gratis, a paper of mixed seed, of fancy German 
India, China and Japan Pinks, and Sweet Williams, to each family receiving the 
work, who will furnish him their post office address with a stamp for postage on the 
seeds. The seeds be says are fresh, the growth of the past season ; and as great im- 
provements are constantly making in floriculture, they embrace a very great variet 
of rich colors. ’ 

Enclose your stamp, write but a short note, simply stating the 
tn very plain bund, snd bddiess Uhities D. Ooshael, Lins Ee 
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